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Abstract 


Community schools are an evidence-based 
strategy to advance a “whole child” approach 
to education by offering integrated student 
supports (e.g., health care or housing 
assistance), expanded and enriched learning 
time, family and community engagement, 
and collaborative leadership and practices. 
This brief examines how local government 
and nonprofit agencies in two California 
counties—Los Angeles and Alameda—have 
provided technical assistance to support 
community school initiatives. 


Evidence from these two counties indicates 
that (1) county offices are well-positioned 

to form cross-sector partnerships that 
efficiently integrate a comprehensive suite 
of services in local schools; (2) cross-sector 
partnerships are strengthened by a shared 
vision and clear agreements among partners; 
and (3) a Multi-Tiered System of Support 
(MTSS) and a Coordination of Services Team 
(COST) can help partners coordinate, deploy, 
and target their resources efficiently at 
school sites. 
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Leveraging Resources Through 
Community Schools: The Role 
of Technical Assistance 


Introduction 


Research grounded in the science of learning and development tells us 
that in order to achieve more equitable educational outcomes, schools 
should attend to students’ academic, social, and emotional growth as 
well as to their healthy physical development and mental wellness.! 
Community schools are designed to bring together a comprehensive 
range of services and resources at the school site in response to these 
“whole child” needs. By coordinating academic, mental health, physical 
wellness, and social-emotional supports, community schools contribute 
to a whole child approach to education. This brief presents examples 
from California that show how technical assistance from county 
agencies and nonprofits can bolster the capacity of community school 
initiatives to design schools that can effectively respond to students 
and families. 


The community schools strategy is more relevant than ever during 

the time of COVID-19, as unemployment rates skyrocket? and many 
parents, especially those from lower-income communities, report 
concerns that their children will fall behind academically as a result of 
school closures.* Community schools—which are growing in popularity 
across California, with initiatives present or emerging in Los Angeles, 
Oakland, and many other districts—are especially well-positioned to 
meet the myriad needs of students and families during this crisis.4 

By providing a well-coordinated and comprehensive set of supports, 
even in a distance learning environment, community schools can help 
respond to the digital divide and address essential Supports such as 
food delivery and health care.* 
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What Is a Community School?° 


A community school is both a place and a set of partnerships between the education system, the nonprofit 
sector, and local government agencies. While the specific programs and services vary according to local 
context, there are four key pillars of the community school approach. 


1. Integrated student supports—includes mental and physical health care, nutrition support, housing 
assistance, and other wraparound services. 

2. Expanded and enriched learning time—includes lengthening the school day and year, as well as 
enriching the curriculum through real-world learning opportunities. 

3. Active family and community engagement—includes both service provision and meaningful 
partnership with parents and family members to support children’s learning. 

4. Collaborative leadership and practices—includes coordination of community school services as well 
as site-based leadership teams and teacher learning communities. 


Community schools as discussed in the brief are distinct from “county community schools” and 
“community day schools,” which are alternative schools in California operated by county offices of 
education and districts, respectively. These alternative schools are designed to serve students who have 
been expelled from school or are referred because of behavior or attendance problems. 


When implemented well, community schools are grounded in an evidence base showing improvement in 
student outcomes, including attendance, academic achievement, high school graduation rates, and reduced 
racial and economic achievement gaps.’ This research shows that longer-operating and better-implemented 
programs yield more positive results. The specific features that indicate effective implementation of community 
schools have not been fully studied, although standards widely endorsed by practitioners show the importance 
of having a full-time dedicated staff member (often called a “community school coordinator”) to coordinate 
services that might otherwise be unavailable or difficult to access.® 


Technical assistance can support high-quality implementation of community school initiatives. For the purposes 
of this brief, the definition of “technical assistance” includes the various supports needed to launch and sustain 
community school initiatives at scale, such as professional development and coaching, support for strategic 
planning, and partnership development that brings resources to schools (e.g., direct staffing, service provision, 
and funding). 


Districts that are focused on systemwide community school initiatives—such as Cincinnati, Los Angeles, New 
York City, and Oakland—can play the role of technical assistance providers.’ Some state initiatives, such as New 
York’s approach to providing community school funding to all high-poverty schools, offer technical assistance 
through regional units based at universities.'° This brief shows how counties can connect and support 
community schools in productive networks that access needed resources effectively. It focuses on how two 
California counties, Los Angeles County and Alameda County, have provided crucial support for developing and 
sustaining community school initiatives. Based on interviews with staff at county agencies, administrators at 
nonprofit and community-based organizations, and district- and school-level leaders, we describe the nature of 
county-level support for community school initiatives and distill key lessons learned. 
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How Is New York State Supporting Community Schools?!! 


New York state has developed a robust infrastructure to support the development and sustainability of 
community school initiatives. Over the past 4 years, the state has annually set aside increasing amounts 
of its school funding formula, from $100 million in 2016-17 to $250 million in 2019-20, which the state 
maintained in its enacted 2020-21 budget. This funding can be used to support community schools in 
districts identified as high-need. In addition to supporting new community school initiatives, set-aside 
dollars can be used to sustain existing community school programs that had been funded under a prior 
Community Schools Grant Program (a 2-year initiative that began in 2013 and provided 3-year grants of 
$500,000 each to eligible school districts). 


Additionally, through a 5-year grant (approximately $5 million in total), the state has funded three 
Community Schools Technical Assistance Centers (CSTACs): the New York City CSTAC, the Central/ 
Western CSTAC, and the Eastern CSTAC. These centers were created for the sole purpose of supporting 
community schools in the state, and they report directly to the State Department of Education. The CSTACs 
provide a range of opt-in supports to community school initiatives within their region, such as professional 
development for community school practitioners via webinars and conferences; site visits to provide 
in-person coaching; working with district and school leaders to build capacity through implementation and 
improvement science approaches; and maintaining a database of community partners, programs, and 
resources that can support community schools. The CSTACs also build regionwide communities of practice 
to highlight best practices and to provide opportunities for practitioners within the region to support and 
learn from one another. 


Los Angeles County”? 


Located in Southern California, Los Angeles County (LA County) is the most populous county in the United 
States, with over 10 million inhabitants in 2019. The Los Angeles County Office of Education (LACOE) leads 
a community school pilot initiative, which launched in September 2019 in an effort to improve the academic, 
social-emotional, and physical well-being of students. The pilot is currently underway in 15 districts that 

have each selected one high school for participation. The immediate focus is on providing county resources 
for integrated student supports, as well as some expanded learning opportunities, particularly for youth in 
foster care and those experiencing homelessness. The long-term goal is to meaningfully engage families and 
community partners through a collaborative process and to enrich the curriculum through a focus on college 
and career preparation and teaching and learning. This section primarily describes key county- and school-level 
features of the LACOE initiative. 


However, other community school initiatives are also underway in the Los Angeles Unified School District (LA 
Unified), the second-largest school district in the country (behind New York City). These initiatives are supported 
by the district rather than LACOE. The LA Unified initiative, launched in 2019, includes a plan to convert 
30 schools over the next 2 years into community schools with full-time, on-site coordinators and additional 
health supports and services for students and families.!* Alongside this district initiative, the LA County 
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Department of Mental Health (DMH) has allocated funds to the district for an additional effort focused on early 
education and services for children ages O to 8.'* Funding from multiple sources supports this work, including 
First 5 and the Mental Health Services Act (allocated by DMH). These funds are used to train social workers 
and resource navigators to coordinate services at early childhood centers and nearby elementary schools, and 
to implement trauma-informed practices, support the development of self-regulation skills in young children, 
and engage families. The mental health team has also received extensive training in early childhood mental 
health consultation. 


LA County Office of Education: Key Central Office Supports 


LACOE has supported its community school pilot with multiple levels of technical assistance. There are three 
central positions based in the county office of education: the director of community schools (who oversees the 
initiative) and two county-level coordinators, who are responsible for supporting pilot sites. Initial funding came 
from DMH (through the state’s Mental Health Services Act) and the LA County Board of Supervisors, as well as 
private philanthropy. The LA County Executive’s Office has also supported the initiative. This high-level buy-in 
from county leadership was codified through a series of memorandums of understanding and played a key role 
in advancing the pilot. 


The support for participating districts and schools began early on, with LACOE pilot staff meeting with school 
and district leaders to conduct outreach and better understand local priorities. Specifically, the county office 
provided technical assistance by engaging the districts ina needs and assets mapping process, which 
revealed that student mental health, support for students in foster care, and support for students experiencing 
homelessness were top priorities across the pilot. In addition, LACOE asked each of the 15 participating 

high schools to identify three to five priorities and create school profiles to identify assets and needs or gaps 

in service. This process of assessing district and school assets and needs helped guide LACOE’s pursuit of 
resources and partnerships with other county agencies. 


To date, LACOE has established key partnerships with a number of county and nonprofit agencies that have 
offered to provide services to participating schools—another form of technical assistance. Pilot staff reported 
that establishing these cross-sector partnerships at the county level can help the collaborating agencies serve 
children and families more efficiently, as well as satisfy the metrics associated with various funding sources 
(e.g., hitting enrollment targets for programs such as Medi-Cal and CalFresh). These partnerships can also 
help to address the community school pillars, including integrated student supports, expanded and enriched 
learning time, and active family and community engagement. Prominent cross-sector partnerships include: 


¢ Preventive mental health services for students and families through the LA County Department 
of Mental Health (DMH). This includes presentations on mental health and healthy relationships 
at school resource fairs, along with professional development on social-emotional well-being 
for school staff. LACOE and DMH share a mutual focus on strengthening interventions through 
the Multi-Tiered System of Supports (MTSS) approach, “a whole-school, data-driven, prevention- 
based framework for improving learning outcomes for every student through a layered continuum 
(typically three tiers) of evidence-based practices that increases in intensity, focus, and target to 
a degree that is commensurate with the needs of the student.”!° DMH had existing partnerships 
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in place with many of the participating schools to provide individual and group therapy and case 
consultation to students. The LACOE pilot plans to build on those existing partnerships by working 
with DMH to provide Tier 1 preventive services for the school community, Such as mental health 
trainings for students, families, and staff. 


¢ On-campus information and enrollment options for social services through the LA County 
Department of Public Social Services (DPSS). DPSS plans to offer enrollment support at pilot sites 
to students and families who are eligible for Medi-Cal health coverage, CalFresh nutrition support, 
In-Home Supportive Services, and CalWORKs housing services. DPSS is also supporting students 
and families who do not qualify for Medi-Cal to sign up for other health care options. This is key 
to ensuring that all students are able to access Tier 1 mental health services, as well as physical 
health care, as needed. School-level LACOE pilot staff will support the enrollment process and 
follow up as needed to ensure that students and families are able to access off-site services. 


¢ On-campus wellness services through the LA County Department of Public Health (DPH). 
These wellness services include Promotores community health workshops focused on nutrition 
education. Wellness centers (called Wellbeing Centers), offered through DPH, are also planned 
at six to seven of the community school pilot sites. The wellness centers, part of a broader DPH 
initiative to establish wellness centers at schools throughout LA County, will offer mental health 
services, substance abuse prevention, peer advocacy and leadership classes, reproductive 
education and health care, and basic health services such as vaccinations. 


Prior to COVID-19-related school closures, participating school and district staff met with representatives 

from 12 different LA County agencies for a series of networking conversations. Additional partners that were 
identified in those meetings include the LA County Department of Consumer and Business Affairs; LA County 
Library; LA County Probation Department; LA County Department of Children and Family Services; LA County 
Public Defender’s Office; LA County Department of Parks and Recreation; Natural History Museum of LA 
County; and LA County Workforce Development, Aging, and Community Services. These agencies plan to offer 
a range of services that are not presently available at participating school sites, from financial literacy and 
immigrant rights workshops to mobile STEAM (science, technology, engineering, art, and math) programming 
and on-site skate parks. 


Nonprofit partners, including 211 LA County, the California Emerging Technology Fund, and the Joe Torre Safe 
At Home Foundation, are also playing important roles in the pilot. For example, the Joe Torre Safe At Home 
Foundation plans to support centers at five pilot sites that offer drop-in group and individual therapy, case 
management services, schoolwide awareness campaigns, and staff professional development focused on 
trauma and violence prevention. 
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Figure 1 
Los Angeles County Community School Pilot Program 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY DEPARTMENTS 
LEADING AND FUNDING THE PROGRAM 


Office of Education (Leading the Pilot) 
¢ Management of pilot staff, development of partnerships with 
other agencies, oversight of service implementation 


NONPROFIT PARTNERS 
SUPPORTING THE PROGRAM 


Department of Mental Health (Funding the Pilot) 
* Counseling, mental health education, professional development 
¢ Funding pilot staff through state Mental Health Services Act 


211 LA County 
¢« Case management and on-site assistance 
for families to sign up for social services 


California Emerging Technology Fund 
¢ Affordable Internet access and 

professional development on effective 
use of technology 


Joe Torre Safe At Home Foundation 
¢ Therapy, case management, and 

professional development on violence 
prevention through drop-in centers at 
some sites 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY DEPARTMENTS SUPPORTING THE PROGRAM 


County Library Department of Public Social Services 
¢ STEAM and after-school programming, field trips to ¢ On-campus enrollment support for health coverage, 
local libraries, English language and technology nutrition, and housing services funded through 

classes for parents, online tutoring Medi-Cal, CalFresh, and CalWORKs 


Department of Children and Family Services Natural History Museum 
¢ In-home tutoring and therapy for foster youth ¢ Off-campus extended learning opportunities, 
on-campus mobile museum, free museum field trips 


Department of Consumer and Business Affairs 
¢ On-campus financial literacy workshops, immigrant Probation Department 
legal services ¢ Support for youth on probation and gang prevention 


Department of Parks and Recreation Public Defender’s Office 
¢ Off-campus after-school programming and ¢ Workshops on civil rights and immigrant rights 
employment opportunities, mobile skate parks 


Workforce Development, Aging, and 


Department of Public Health Community Services 
* On-campus health workshops for parents and ¢ Job skills classes for students and families, 
well-being centers for students job coaching/training for students 


In addition to benefiting from public resources, this initiative has benefited from private funding sources, including the Greater LA 
Education Foundation and the Ballmer Group. This allows for additional school-based programming, including intensive mental 
health support and resource and referral services. 
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LA County Office of Education: Key School Site Supports 


Each of the 15 pilot high schools receives funding from LACOE for two full-time positions. Each school is staffed 
with a program specialist (referred to here as a community school coordinator). The coordinator is responsible 
for overseeing the implementation of the county and nonprofit services described above, which are aligned 
with school site needs. This is a certificated position that requires at least 3 years of teaching or social work 
experience. Additionally, each pilot school has a full-time educational community worker, a position responsible 
for family outreach that does not require a teaching credential. 


What Does a LACOE Community School Look Like in Action?’® 


Because the LACOE pilot is relatively new, and most community school coordinators were in place 

only 3-4 months before schools were closed due to COVID-19, they focused mainly on conducting an 
inventory of existing services and needs at their sites, as well as strengthening the coordination of existing 
programs, such as on-site counseling and other mental services. For example, Nathalie Umana started 
her position as the LACOE coordinator at Duarte High School (Duarte High) in January 2020. Duarte High 
is a midsize high school with approximately 800 students, 75% of whom qualify for free or reduced-price 
meals. Nathalie began her work by reviewing school data and examining assets and needs at the site. In 
doing so, she identified a lot of resources available on campus but found that they were not being fully 
utilized. In response, Nathalie organized a Coordination of Services Team (COST) that meets regularly 

to assess students’ needs and connect them with appropriate services. She also created a process for 
teachers to easily refer students in need of services to the COST. 


Nathalie had just begun the process of implementing additional integrated student supports and 
expanded learning opportunities, such as mental health services and county library programs, when 
schools closed in response to COVID-19. She was also initiating the launch of an advisory council to bring 
together Duarte High community members and school site leaders to look at data and identify high-priority 
supports—an example of collaborative leadership. Doing so will bring the site closer to having the full suite 
of integrated student supports (Such as physical and mental health care and social services), expanded 
learning opportunities, family engagement practices, and collaborative leadership structures, that are 
typically associated with the community school pillars. 


Due to the school’s temporary closure, Nathalie pivoted her efforts to address the urgent needs of 
students and families brought about by COVID-19. For example, she worked with colleagues to create a 
tracker of every student (including their home language and parent phone numbers) and divwvy it up among 
school staff to ensure that all Duarte High students would receive a check-in phone call. She also worked 
with colleagues to create a script for the phone call with questions to assess family needs and their level 
of connectedness with school staff. Responses were tracked using the school’s online student information 
system (Aeries) and guided the school’s distribution of resources, such as hot spots for internet access. 
Nathalie and the Duarte High team also created a resource guide and an associated social media 
campaign for families in response to the school closure. The campaign used Instagram to provide daily 
school announcements (over 600 students tuned in each day), “senior spotlights” to celebrate college 
acceptances, birthday shout-outs, and a “resource of the day” drawn from the resource guide. Finally, 
Nathalie worked with school staff to arrange virtual office hours to support parents with digital learning. 
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As the pilot continues during the 2020-21 school year, LACOE staff expect to oversee the expansion and 
implementation of the services described above and to develop new partnerships that capitalize on local assets 
and respond to the needs of participating schools. This will further transform the pilot sites into fully functioning 
community schools that address the four pillars and are equipped to meet the academic, physical, mental, 

and social-emotional needs of students and families through a combination of county and local supports. The 
LACOE pilot shows how technical assistance for community school initiatives can involve coaching for school 
staff, strategic planning support for districts and schools, and development of county-level partnerships that 
bring resources—including services, funding, and staffing—to schools. 


Alameda County”’ 


Located on the east side of San Francisco Bay, Alameda is California’s seventh-largest county and is home 
to 18 school districts. Several districts in the county are in varying stages of implementing community school 
initiatives. For example, Oakland Unified School District (Oakland Unified)—the largest district in the county, 
with an enrollment of over 50,000 students—launched its community school initiative in 2011.'8 The district 
currently operates as a full-service community school district—every school in Oakland Unified has adopted 

a community school model that incorporates the four pillars of the community school approach. To date, 

the district has formalized partnerships with more than 215 community-based organizations, which provide 
services such as academic supports, mentoring, after-school programming, and mental health services. 
Schools in Oakland Unified also benefit from 16 school-based health centers across the district that provide 
medical, optometry, mental health, health education, youth development, and dental services. In order to 
support school partnerships, Oakland Unified created a community school manager position, with just under 
half of Oakland Unified schools having this position on-site. Community school managers are typically part of 
schools’ shared governance teams, which also include administrators, students and families, school staff, and 
key community partners. 


On the other end of the continuum, smaller districts such as Hayward Unified and New Haven Unified are 
in earlier stages of establishing community schools. Community school initiatives across Alameda County 
have benefited from partnerships with several county-level entities. In this section, we highlight two key 
organizations—Alameda County Health Care Services Agency and Seneca Family of Agencies (a nonprofit). 


Alameda County Health Care Services Agency: Strategic Thought Partner and 
Service Provider 


The Alameda County Health Care Services Agency (HCSA) oversees the county’s public health, environmental 
health, and behavioral health departments. Over nearly 25 years, HCSA has developed deep knowledge 

about how to build partnerships with schools and youth-serving agencies, such as Seneca Family of Agencies 
(described below). As a result, HCSA has been able to provide technical assistance not only in the form of 
direct services for community schools, but also as a thought partner for district leaders invested in developing 
community school initiatives. For example, HCSA partnered with Oakland Unified in a multiyear strategic 
planning process to develop Oakland Unified’s full-service community school initiative through a shared focus 
on the health and wellness of young people. Similarly, HCSA has worked closely with district officials in Hayward 
Unified and New Haven Unified to develop their community school initiatives. 
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The success of HCSA’s district partnerships is rooted in a shared understanding that community school 
initiatives and HCSA are mission-aligned and strategically interdependent; HCSA achieves better health 
outcomes by serving students and families through schools, and community schools are better able to access 
the resources and supports needed to optimize conditions for learning. 


The Center for Healthy Schools and Communities (the Center), a department within HCSA, is the entity that 
manages HCSA’s technical assistance for community school initiatives, including the supervision of 28 school- 
based health centers throughout the county, the management and coordination of the School-Based Behavioral 
Health Initiative, and the staffing of district leadership positions that coordinate health and wellness supports. 
This technical assistance allows community schools in Alameda County to provide a wide range of integrated 
student supports. 


The supports include: 


¢ School-based health centers. Overseen by the Center, these school-based health centers 
provide essential support for community school initiatives and are an example of the partnership 
development needed to provide technical assistance to community school initiatives. For example, 
Oakland Unified benefits from a total of 16 school-based health centers that provide medical, 
behavioral, and dental health services as well as health education and youth development 
programming. This translates to essential services for students and families, such as medical 
and behavioral health screenings, reproductive health education, immunizations, prescription 
management, and dental care. These types of services allow schools to address student and 
family health issues preventatively, before those issues interfere with student learning. 


The School-Based Behavioral Health Initiative. The Center launched this initiative in 2009 in order 
to address the impact of trauma and behavioral health symptoms on students’ overall well-being 
and ability to engage in school. The initiative reaches more than 170 schools across all 18 districts 
in Alameda County (just over 40% of all schools in the county) and provides a range of services 

and programs, depending on district and school needs, including mental health consultation 

for school staff and parents; development of referral and service coordination systems; and the 
implementation of a COST approach, which help coordinate learning supports and resources. The 
COST strategy has been central to implementing full-service community schools in Oakland. In some 
cases, the School-Based Behavioral Health Initiative provides and funds school-based positions 
such as mental health clinicians. Like the school-based health centers, these types of services allow 
schools to address a range of student behavioral needs before they become a barrier to learning. 


District health and wellness leads. This role is designed to assess and develop the district’s health 
and wellness system, build the capacity of school staff, and manage partnerships with external 
health and wellness organizations. Currently, these leads are present in 14 of the 18 districts 

in Alameda County. Health and wellness leads are either employed by the Center or by districts 
themselves, depending on the availability of funding streams and the needs of the district. For 
example, Oakland Unified’s well-established community school initiative has secured funding to 
staff its own health and wellness lead. Other districts with newer community school initiatives have 
health and wellness leads supported by the Center. This is an example of how HCSA adapts its 
approach to technical assistance based on the status of the district community school initiative. 
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The technical assistance that HCSA provides to districts in the form of staffing, services, and coordination 

is Supported by funding from a sophisticated tapestry of federal, state, and local dollars, as well as private 
philanthropic sources. For example, the Center provides an annual base allocation of approximately 

$120,000 to all 28 school-based health centers in Alameda County; this stable source of funding supports 
health center infrastructure and allows the health centers to provide services and programs that are not eligible 
for reimbursement by state or federal funding programs (e.g., Medi-Cal). The base allocation funding provided 
by the Center comes primarily from two sources: the Tobacco Master Settlement Agreement (a stable funding 
source that emerged in 2000, pursuant to litigation against four major tobacco companies) and Alameda 
County’s Measure A (a half-cent sales tax, in place since 2004, that supports medical services for low-income 
and uninsured county residents). Elected officials in Alameda County play a role as well by ensuring that steady 
funding for the Center is available year over year. 


Now, a new partnership is emerging at the county level between HCSA and the Alameda County Office of Education 
(ACOE), with the two entities focusing their initial collaborative efforts on implementing services and supports for 
students experiencing homelessness. These partnering activities coincide with ACOE’s launch of a new social and 
emotional learning department, which will use the community school pillars and a whole child emphasis to frame 
the service and technology supports it provides to districts. Similar to HCSA staff, ACOE interviewees shared that 
coalescing around shared priorities—in this case, improving outcomes for students experiencing homelessness— 
can help interagency partnerships develop common goals and shared priorities, especially at the beginning stages, 
when partners may be entering the process with different language and directives. 


Seneca Family of Agencies: Building Community Schools With a Strong Focus on Inclusion 


Seneca Family of Agencies (Seneca) is a nonprofit that provides a coordinated continuum of care and services 
to students and families who have experienced trauma, with operations in Alameda County as well as ina 
number of other California counties and in Washington state. Through its Public School Partnership Program, 
Seneca partners with school districts and charter schools to provide high-need students—including students 
with disabilities, students engaged with the juvenile justice system, and students dealing with the effects of 
trauma—with school-based special education and mental health services. 


Although Seneca does a great deal of work delivering mental health and special education services, the agency’s 
executive director describes this as a “foot in the door” that allows Seneca to facilitate a deeper redesign of 
school systems and practices, with the aim of creating schools that are built to serve all students well. Seneca 
frames its technical assistance around its model of MTSS, called Unconditional Education (UE), which pairs 
evidence-based academic, behavioral, and social-emotional interventions with a focus on school culture and 
climate. This model is anchored by a core principle: that an educational system can be designed to serve all 
students well only if the needs of its most vulnerable students are considered first. Along these lines, the agency 
aims to prevent the placement of students with disabilities into overly restrictive settings by providing technical 
assistance to help schools deliver in-classroom services, offer support and professional development to teachers 
to help them understand and manage student behavior, and implement evidence-based and trauma-informed 
practices. These strategies are in turn used to support the development of a positive school climate. 


Seneca’s ability to engage in technical assistance that supports its school redesign work hinges on two key 
components: (1) its partnerships with other child-serving systems, and (2) its placement of UE coaches who are 
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essentially community school coordinators at school sites. Seneca has found that implementing a continuum 
of community- and school-based services is difficult to accomplish with education funding alone. As a result, 
the agency partners with county mental health, social welfare, and juvenile justice systems to facilitate the 
coordination of resources and expertise that is required to comprehensively meet student needs. In particular, 
Seneca’s partnerships with county mental health agencies allow it to access state and federal funding through 
contracts under the Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnostic, and Treatment benefit (a federal entitlement to 
preventive health and mental health services for children enrolled in Medi-Cal) and California’s Mental Health 
Services Act. These funds support Seneca’s ability to develop tiered systems of supports at school sites, engage 
in broader school climate and culture work, deliver services to students and families, and provide professional 
development to teachers—all important technical assistance that is consistent with the integrated student 
support and collaborative leadership pillars of community schools. 


Seneca’s UE coaches function like community school coordinators and work at a single school site for at least 

3 years. The primary function of the UE coaches is to improve the internal capacity of each school by facilitating 
initial resource mapping; identifying funding streams; leading the COST; providing professional development to 
school practitioners; and facilitating 6- to 8-week cycles of intervention, in which collaborative school-based teams 
make data-informed decisions about intervention adjustments (e.g., moving students up or down a tier). Currently, 
Seneca’s partnership program serves 24 schools distributed across Alameda County, 5 of which have a full-time UE 
coach employed by Seneca. The other 19 partnerships receive direct services from Seneca, but without a UE coach. 


Seneca also employs a number of other full-time on-site employees in addition to the UE coach, including 
clinicians, bachelor’s-level behavioral support specialists, special education teachers, school psychologists, 
occupational therapists, and speech therapists. Individuals in these latter positions are generally focused on 
providing direct services (i.e., they are not coordinative positions); work as full-time employees at specific sites 
(usually one site, although they may, rarely, be split between sites); and have their positions funded by multiple 
sources, including a school’s special education funding and county mental health funding. 


What Does the Health Care Services Agency and Seneca’s Support Look Like 
in Action?!’ 


Hayward High, one of five high schools in the Hayward Unified School District, is a large community school 
serving over 1,700 students. Tiburcio Vasquez Health Center, an on-site health center, provides critical 
health services such as medical screenings, reproductive health counseling, and health education. The 
school also benefits from an on-site wellness center where students are able to receive drop-in counseling 
or referrals to off-site counseling through school partnerships with community organizations. Hayward High 
also offers after-school and summer programming through the district’s youth enrichment program, which 
includes academic tutoring, credit recovery, and driver’s education, among other offerings. Additionally, 
Hayward High provides opportunities for parent engagement, such as the school’s Parent Center and 
Parents’ Café, which are managed by the school’s family engagement specialist. 


At the district level, HCSA funds a district health and wellness coordinator, who supported the 
development of Hayward High’s 25-person COST. Hayward High’s COST comprises a team of teachers, 
counselors, and administrators who work together to identify and track student needs and progress. The 
COST has now become a districtwide model that has spread to each of the district’s 30 schools. 
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HCSA has partnered with Seneca to provide critical resources and services to Hayward High students and 
families, and HCSA’s support has shifted to meet needs over time. Using Medi-Cal dollars, HCSA funds a 
full-time Seneca therapist and a part-time clinical intern who provide therapeutic interventions—including 
individual, group, and family therapy—to students needing intensive supports. Additionally, over the past 

5 years HCSA has contracted with Seneca to provide staff to serve as Hayward High’s COST coordinator 
and part-time school wellness clinician and coordinator. These three positions are key to Seneca’s ability 
to provide a variety of services at the school, including mental health services to uninsured students, 
mental health consultations and professional development to school staff, consultations to administrators 
on school climate and culture initiatives, and parent workshops. 


In June 2020, Hayward Unified received a federal Department of Education Full-Service Community 
Schools grant that will fund COST coordinators across all district schools. As a result, Seneca will slowly 
transition out of the role of supporting Hayward Unified’s COST. These shifts in support roles are typical 
of Seneca’s approach to working with schools and districts and allow it to adjust the level of support it 
provides as districts and schools develop their internal capacity. 


District partnerships with HCSA and Seneca show how technical assistance for community school initiatives 
can come from both local government and nonprofit partners, and how county-level partnership development 
can bring resources—including services, funding, and staffing—to schools. 


Lessons Learned 


LACOE, Alameda County HCSA, and Seneca provide many forms of technical assistance for community school 
initiatives, including professional development and coaching; support for strategic planning; and establishing 
partnerships that bring direct staffing, services, and funding to districts and schools. These examples illustrate 
the important role that California county agencies and nonprofit partners can play in supporting district 
community school initiatives. By weaving together county-level services and resources to support a community 
school approach, these partnerships can leverage existing resources more efficiently and at scale and, in doing 
so, enhance the ability of schools to meet the urgent needs of students and families. Below, we present lessons 
learned from the efforts described in this brief. 


Cross-sector partnerships at the county level can bring a comprehensive set of resources to local schools. 
Counties can coordinate partnerships across agencies and sectors, as well as leverage multiple funding 
streams effectively, by using a blending and braiding approach. Partners can include county agencies from 
different sectors, district and school leaders, and nonprofit organizations, each of which has a unique role to 
play and different resources to bring to the table. County partnerships can span a number of areas to meet the 
needs of children and families, including health care, social services, juvenile justice, and parks and recreation. 
By expanding beyond what is traditionally considered to be the educational domain, county-level partnerships 
allow districts and schools to offer a comprehensive, efficiently integrated range of services, supports, and 
opportunities for students. Coordinator positions at the county, district, or school level can help maximize the 
services in schools by leveraging funding from multiple sources and developing partnerships among local 
government agencies, school districts, and nonprofit organizations. 
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Cross-sector partnerships are strengthened by a shared vision and clear agreements among partners. 
Strong partnerships among key county agencies (including education, public health, mental health, and social 
services), districts, and nonprofit organizations require buy-in from leaders at the top of each organization and 
a clear commitment to a shared vision. This commitment can be spelled out in the form of a memorandum 

of understanding (as with the LA County pilot) or a letter that explains what each partner brings to the table, 
including funding, staff capacity, and service provision. By coalescing with partners around a shared cause 
(such as addressing homelessness in Alameda County) or goal (Such as supporting the healthy development 
of children in Oakland Unified), county-level agencies can effectively support community school initiatives in 
districts. Strong partnerships are also flexible enough to evolve over time. One way that this can happen is 

for counties to include a needs and assets mapping process in the technical assistance they offer, as the LA 
County pilot did, and to subsequently provide tailored support to districts or schools based on that process, 
as in Alameda County, where district community school initiatives at differing stages of development receive 
different kinds of support. 


A Multi-Tiered System of Support (MTSS) and a Coordination of Services Team (COST) can help partners 
coordinate, deploy, and target their resources efficiently at school sites. Community school initiatives rely on 
structures that manage the process of referring students and delivering services at school sites. California has 
invested in an MTSS through an initiative led by the Orange County and Butte County Offices of Education.”° 
Because an MTSS is designed to provide layered tiers of services to students, ranging from preventive 
services for all students to more intensive and targeted interventions, it can align well with the coordination 

of community school programs and services. Both LACOE and Seneca directly incorporate MTSS into their 
community school initiatives. Similarly, establishing a COST at a school site puts a thorough and well-organized 
referral process into place to ensure that students receive the support they need. Alameda County HCSA 
worked closely with Oakland Unified to train community schools on the COST process in the early stages of the 
district’s full-service community school initiative. Counties can incorporate MTSS and COST into their technical 
assistance efforts, when appropriate, in order to strengthen the delivery of services at community school sites. 


Conclusion 


As the examples in this brief demonstrate, community schools offer an evidence-based approach to meeting 
the needs of students and families that present barriers to learning when they remain unaddressed. This 
approach is grounded in the four pillars of community schools: integrated student supports, expanded and 
enriched learning time, active family and community engagement, and collaborative leadership and practices. 
Counties can play an essential role in supporting community school initiatives in districts, because they are 
able to form cross-agency and cross-sector partnerships that leverage a variety of funding streams, resulting in 
well-integrated service delivery at community school sites. Counties can also provide technical assistance in the 
form of professional development and coaching, as well as strategic planning support. At a time when California 
families are under great stress due to COVID-19-related school closures and economic pressures, and the 
education and social service sectors face severe budget strains, it is more important than ever to find ways to 
build on existing services and partnerships to efficiently deliver well-coordinated academic, physical, mental, 
and social-emotional supports for students. 
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